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decrees carry weight outside a strictly limited area. The heroes are
warriors, bound by ties of fidelity to their chief; the note of Treue, as
remarked above, is dominant. There is no idea of an abstract code of
conduct imposed from without, such as is inherent in the Orders of
Knighthood.

In this connexion it is interesting to note that the author of a recent
study on Malory detects in the character of Gawain (certainly the oldest
of Arthurian heroes) the traces of this primitive conception. Gawain is
imbued with the idea of Sippe (Kinship), his loyalty is to the family, to
the king his uncle, and to his brothers. His feud with Lancelot, which
dominates the closing scenes of the cyclic versions, is a blood-feud, arising
from the slaying of his brothers by Lancelot in his final rescue of Guene-
vere. The suggestion is an interesting one, and from the point of view
of a comparative study of the cycles, deserving of attention.

Nor, in this Northern cycle, do we find a separate convention for
women; they are, like the men, actuated by motives of blood-loyalty, like
them inspired by a passion for revenge. Signy avenging the destruction
of her family, Brynhild demanding vengeance for Sigurd's unwitting
betrayal, Grimhild luring her brothers to their death in revenge for the
murder of Sigurd, are figures of another world from that of Guibourc,
the mother of the Narbonnais, or Guenevere* So far as the actual tran-
scription of texts at our disposal is concerned there may be little difference
of time, but the gulf between the social conditions represented is wide
indeed.

The influence of this cycle upon Romance literature has been much
less than its essential beauty and importance would seem to merit. There
exists no medieval English or French translation of either version. The
story must have been known, for we find Briinnhild referred to in Huon
ofBordeauXy but the borrowings from Northern tradition are of a general
rather than an individual character, and have affected the Arthurian
rather than the Charlemagne cycle. Features which scholars are generally
agreed in referring to Northern influence are: the shape-shifting, which
by deceiving Ygerne brings about the birth of Arthur, parallel to the
deception of Brynhild; the sword in the block of stone, by the with-
drawal of which Arthur proves his claim to the kingdom, similar to the
sword of Branstock, which can only be withdrawn by the chosen hero,
Siegmund; the resemblance of Morgain and her sisters of the Isle of
Avalon, as described by Giraldus Cambrensis, to the Valkyrie; and the
revival of slain warriors by a hag provided with a magic ointment,
an incident found alike in Gerberfs continuation of the Perceval and in
the Northern poem Kudrun.   In each of these cases it will be noted that
the parallel is with the Scandinavian, not with the German, version.
Again, in the Anglo-Saxon story of Beowulf^ which, forming no part of
the directly cyclic group of Northern romance, can scarcely be said to
fall within the limits of this study, we have an account of the combat